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PREFATORY NOTE. 



This syllabus of the history of the later middle ages is 
primarily for use as an adjunct to Munro's well-known Syllabus 
of Medieval History^ 395-1300. In form it follows Professor 
Munro's syllabus, and in content it has been bettered by gen- 
erous demands upon his discriminating scholarship and his 
skill as a teacher. It will be a useful syllabus if it deserves 
even a portion of the approval which has accompanied suc- 
cessive editions of his outline. 

Univbrsity op Wisconsin, 
March 6, 1909. 
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1. THE MONARCHICAL STATE. 

BECONDARY works: Lavisse, pp. 30-78. Cunningham: Western 
Oivilizationj Vol. II, pp. 146-161. Acton, pp. 31-61. 
Sidgwick, Lectures 22, 23. Gierke, pp. 87-100. 0am- 
bridge Modem History, Vol. I, Introductory Note. 

INTRODUCTION. DEFINITIONS OF THE STATE. 

I. THE ROMAN EMPIRE AS A STATE. EXTENT. POWER OF THE 
EMPEROR. THE ROMAN LAW. 

n. THE ''state" in THE MIDDLE AGES: FIEFS, COMMUNES, KING- 
doms, the empire, the church (the ' ' supernational 
state"). 

a. Conflicts among these '^ States." Efforts of each to bo 
supreme. Conflicting systems of laws. The power of 
the Church. 

b. Efforts of the kings to master citizens, nobles, clergy. 
Fierceness of the struggle, 1300-1500. Struggle finally 
decided in favor of the kings by about 1660, when mon- 
archical State becomes the prevailing type. 

CONCLUSION. THE POSITION OF THE MONARCHS OF THE GREAT KING- 
DOMS OF WESTERN EUROPE IN 1500. 

2. STRUGGLES OF BONIFACE VIII WITH SECULAR 

RULERS. 

sources: Henderson: Documents, pp. 432-437. Robinson: 
Readings, Vol. I, pp. 488-490. Thatcher and McNeal, 
pp. 311-317. Ogg, pp. 385-388. Translations, etc., Vol. 
Ill, No. 6. Adams and Stephens. 

SECONDARY WORKS: Robinsou, pp. 302-306. Alzog, Vol. II, 
pp. 604-644. nistmy of AU Nations, Vol. IX, pp. 333-352, 
Creighton: Papacy, Vol. I, Introduction, ch. 1. Barry, 
pp. 391-420. Gregorovius, Vol. V, 516-597. Adams: 
(XvUization, pp. 392^97. Huber and Dollinger, pp. 164- 
180. Freeman, Essays, first Series, The Holy Roman Empire. 
Milman, Vol. VI, pp. 204-357; Vol. VIII, pp. 132-184. 
Poole, ch. 9. Kitchin, Vol. I, pp. 354-381. 

INTRODUCTION. THE STRENGTH OF THE CHURCH. BELIEF IN, AS A 
DIVINE INSTITUTION. ORGANIZATION. 

I. INTERESTS OF THE CLERGY. 

a. Spiritual and moral. 
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b. Educational. 

c. Judicial. Growth of jurisdiction of Church courts down 
to ca. 1300. 

d. Advisory. The great officials of princes and kings. 

e. Governmental. Rulers of ecclesiastical States; the 
** Patrimony of Peter." 

f. " Supemational." Papal control over secular rulers. 

g. Inconveniences flowing from such varied interests: 
worldliness, hostility of lay rulerfl. 

n. BONIFACE VIII. 

a. Character. Business training. Legal mind. 

b. Resignation of Celestin V. Election of Boniface. 

c. Determination to exercise widest authority of Papacy. 

d. Troubles with various rulers. 

ni. THE GREAT SECULAR RULERS. 

a. Extension of royal administration. Wars. Need of 
money. Roman law. 

b. Feudal * taxation" of Church property. 

c. Origin and development of direct taxation of the clergy, 
especially by Edward I of England and Philip IV of 
France. 

IV. THE FIRST CONFLICT. 

a. Boniface's declaration of the illegality of taxation of 
clergymen by laymen. Bull Clerida Laicos. (Thatcher 
and McNeal, p. 311.) 

b. Answer of Edward I. Threatened outlawry of clergy. 

c. Answer of Philip IV. Prohibition of export of money 
or sojourn of *' foreigners" in France. 

d. Conciliatory explanations of Boniface. M6diflcation of 
Clerids Laicos. 

e. Boniface as a private individual, mediates between 
Philip IV and Edward I. 

V. THE SECOND CONFLICT. 

a. Philip IV' s attack on clerical immunity. Arrest of 
bishop of Pamiers. 

b. Boniface's peremptory orders. 

c. Summons of first Estates-General by Philip IV, 1302. 
Prominence of lawyers. Protests of lay estates against 
papacy; acquiescence of first estate. 

d. Summons of synod of French clergy at Rome by Boni- 
face. Issue of bull Unam Sanctam. (Thatcher and 
McNeal, p. 314.) 
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e. The twelve demands made by Boniface on Philip. (Mil- 
man, Vol. VI, pp. 332-333.) 

f. Attack on Boniface at Anagni. Death of Boniface. 

VI. PROVISIONAL SETTLEMENT OF THE CONFLICTS. 

a. Philip's fear of reprisals, especially of excommunication. 

b. Anxiety of Benedict XI for reconciliation with the 
'' Eldest Son of the Church." 

c. Benedict's abandonment of extreme claims made by 
Boniface. 

d. Removal of papacy to France, 1305. (Clement V.) 

CONCLUSION. DECLINE OF CHURCH's LEGAL JURISDICTION, 1300- 

1500. 

3. THE PAPACY AT AVIGNON, 1309-1376. 

sources: HenderiSon: Documents, pp. 437-439. Robinson: 
Readings, Vol. I, pp. 491-508. Translations, etc.. Vol. 
II, No. 5; Vol. Ill, No. 6. Thatcher and McNeal, pp. 
279-280, 317-324. Ogg, pp. 475-477. Cheyney: Read- 
ingsy pp. 250-255, 267-271. Adams and Stephens, Nos. 
50, 54, 71, 73, 79. Colby, No. 41. 

SECONDARY WORKS: Robinson, pp. 306-310. Adams: CivUiza' 
tion, pp. 397-402. Lodge, ch. 5. Alzog, Vol. II, pp. 
817-844. Creigbton: Papacy, Vol. I, Introduction, ch. 2. 
Pastor, Vol. I, pp. 57-116. Gregorovius, Vol. V, pp. 598- 
607. History of All Nations, Vol. X, pp. 24-37. Fisher: 
Christian Church, pp. 240-253. Milman, Vol. VI, pp. 
371 flf.; Vol. VII, pp. 346-403. Locke, pp. 7-81. Poole: 
Medissval Thought, chs. 9, 10; Wycliffe and Reform. Stubbs: 
Constitutional History, Vol. Ill, ch. 19. Lea: Inquisition, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 129-161, 238-333. Gardner: St. Catherine. 
Trevelyan. Cutts. 

INTRODUCTION. PREVIOUS SOJOURNS OF THE PAPACY NORTH OF 
THE ALPS. 

I. REASONS FOR LEAVING ROME. 

a. Political turmoil in Italy. 

b. French blood, training, and leanings of Clement V. 

c. Friendship of French monarchy. 

n. INCREASING CENTRALIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 

a. Extension of direct appointments by popes to benefices. 
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Provisions. John XXII's bull Execrabilis (1317). 
b. Extension of papal taxation. Annates. Tenths. 

in. PAPAL FAVORITISM TOWARD FRANCE. 

a. Loans of Clement VI to French monarchy. 

b. Advancement of Frenchmen to benefices in, and outside 
of, France. 

c. Destruction of the Templars. (See IV.) 

d. Resentment of Germany and England. (See V, VII^ 
and VIII.) 

IV. DESTRUCTION OF TEMPLARS. (Lea: luguisition, Vol. III^ 
pp. 238-333.) 

a. Earlier services of the order. 

b. Banking and mercantile operations. 

c. Loss of supreme occupation. (Fall of Acre, 1291.) 

d. Reasons for Philip's hostility to the order. 

e. Order charged with heresy. 

f. Use of Inquisition by Philip. 

g. Acquiescence of Pope Clement V. Arrest of Templars 
throughout Europe. 

h. Council of Vienne's refusal to condemn the order with-^ 

out a trial, 
i. Suppression of the order by Clement V, 1312. 
j. Disposition of property and membership of order by 

Clement, 
k. Retention of property by Philip and other lay rulers. 

V. GERMANY AND THE PAPACY. 

a. Rival elections of Ludwig of Bavaria and Frederick of 
Austria to kingship. 

b. John XXII' s bull asserting his God-given right to ad- 
minister the Empire during its *' vacancy.'' His ap- 
pointment of an *' imperial " vicar for Italy. 

c. Victory of Ludwig over Frederick at Miihldorf, 1322. 

d. John's summons of Ludwig to Avignon. Deposition 
and excommunication of Ludwig. 

e. Ludwig' s alliance with rebellious ** Spiritual" Francis- 
cans. (Gregorovius, Vol. VI, pp. 108-128.) 

1. Spirituals protest against wealth of clergy. 

2. Spirituals, opposed by John XXII, join hands with 
Ludwig. 

f. Other polemical allies of Ludwig. Marsiglio of Padua'» 
Defensor Pads. 
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g. Lud wig's revolutionary coronation at Rome, 1328. 

(Gregorovius, Vol. VI, pp. 141-161.) 
h. Conservative declaration of German electors at Bense. 

Law lAcet Juris. 
i. Renewed alliance of German electors and papacy. 

Election of Charles IV. Death of Ludwig. 

VI. COLA Di' RiENzi. (Gregorovius, Vol. VI, pp. 226-313, 
340-376.) 

a. Condition of Rome in absence of papacy. Feudal dis- 
order. 

b. Cola's birth and education. His winning manners. 

c. Cola, ''Tribune of the People." Overthrow of barons. 
Establishment of. the ''good state.'' 

d. Friendly attitude of papacy at start. 

e. Enthusiasm of Petrarch. 

f. Calling of Italian "Parliament." 

g. Cola's loss of good sense. Abdication, 1347. 

h. Use made of Cola by papal general, Albornoz, 1353. 
i. Death of Cola. 

vn. ENGLAND AND THE PAPACY. (Maitlaud: Cauon Law.) 

a. Orthodoxy of English. 

b. English government maintains right of lay patrons to 
present to church benefices, from and fJter time of 
Henry II. 

c. English opposition to papal provisions and to legal ap- 
peals to Rome. Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, 
(Adams and Stephens, pp. 117, 123.) 

d. Reasons for non-enforcement of these statutes. 

e. England's refusal to pay feudal tribute to papacy agreed 
to by King John. Attitude of Wycliffe on this point. 

vin. JOHN WYCLIFFE. (Trcvelyau, ch. 6. ) 

a. Scholastic training. Position at Oxford and in the 
Church. 

b. Views on Church government. 

c. Hostility to wealth and worldly distractions of the 
clergy. 

d. Hostility to monastic vows. 

e. Opposition to friars. 

f. " Wycliffe' s translation " of the Bible. 

g. The ' ' Poor Priests. ' ' Their success. The Lollards, 
h. Wycliffe' s views on the Lord's Supper. 
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i. Success of Wycliffe's opinions in Bohemia. 
J. Significance of attitude of Wycliflfe. 
k. Wycliffe declared a heretic at Council of Constance, forty 
years after his death. 

CONCLUSION. REASONS FOR RETURN OF THE PAPACY TO ROME. 

a. Desire to combat worldliness in the Church. Recogni- 
tion of worldliness by pious Catholics of the time. 
Views of Pelayo and St. Catherine of Siena. 

b. Desire to reestablish reputation of papacy for ** inter- 
national" impartiality. 

c. Desire to regain control over Italian possessions. 

4. THE GREAT SCHISM, THE COUNCILS, AND AFTER. 

sources: Robinson: Readings^Yol. I, pp. 508-514. Translations, 
etc., Vol. Ill, No. 6. Thatcher and McNeal, pp. 325-340. 
Ogg, pp. 391-397. Whitcomb, pp. 40-47. 

SECONDARY works: Robinsou, pp. 310-320. Adams: Civilization^ 
pp. 402-415. Alzog, Vol. II, pp. 845-896, 922-971. 
Pastor. History of All Nations, Vol. X, pp. 139-202. 
Creighton: Papacy. Lodge, chs. 9-11. Huber and D61- 
linger, pp. 190-198, 292-346. Fisher: Christian Church, 
pp. 254-270. Henderson: Short History of Germany, Vol. 
I, ch. 9. Milman, Vol. VII, pp. 228 flf. Locke, chs. 1, 
3, 7, 16, 19, 24. Van Dyke: Renascence, pp. 35-121. 
Cunningham: Western Oivilizaiion, Vol. II, pp. 138-146. 
Bryce: Holy Roman Empire, ch. 16. Cutts: Parish Priests. 
Burckhardt: CivUizaMon, Part I, ch. 9. Wylie. Figgis. 
Lea: Inquisition, Vol. II, pp. 427 flf. Maurice. Dunning. 

INTRODUCTION. EARLIER SCHISMS. 

I. ELECTIONS OF URBAN VI AND CLEMENT VII. 

a. Irregularities connected with the choice of Urban. 

b. Urban' s harsh treatment of his cardinals. 

c. Their secession and declaration of nullity of Urban' s 
election. 

d. Their choice of a Frenchman, Clement VII. 

e. Clement, defeated in battle, retires to Avignon. Urban 
retains Rome. 

f. Alignment of European States. 

g. Impossibility of absolutely determining which claimant 
was rightful Pope. 
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n. EVILS OF THE GREAT SCHISM (1378-1417). 

a. Spiritual distress of thoughtful Christians. 

b. Division in Church, including monastic and mendicant 
orders. 

c. Declining reverence for worship and spiritual interests. 

d. Increase of heresy and worldUness. 

m. EFFORTS TO END THE SCHISM. 

a. Pledging of rival popes to end it by abdication or arbi- 
tration. 

b. Withdrawal of obedience by great States. 

c. Failure of a. and b. 

d. Resort to a general council. Idea that a council could 
, try a pope, familiar since days of Philip IV and Boniface. 

IV. THE COUNCIL OF PISA (1409). 

a. Irregularity in the calling of it. (Pastor, Vol. I, pp. 
178 ff.) 

b. The council declares its own competence. (Thatcher 
and McNeal, pp. 327-328.) 

c. Deposition of rival popes. Election of Alexander V. 

d. ** Deposed *' popes do not acquiesce. 

e. All Catholic Christendom does not acquiesce. A triple 
schism. Alignment of States. Preponderance of sup- 
porters of Alexander V. 

f. The council does not take up questions of heresy and 
worldliness. 

V. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE (1414-1418). 

a. Called by John XXIII, successor of Alexander V, under 
pressure of King Sigismund. 

b. Was the council a legal one ? View of Pastor (VoL I, 
pp. 200-202). 

c. Why Constance was chosen for meeting-place. Sigis- 
mund's ambitions. 

d. Representative attendance. 

e. Life at Constance during meeting of council. (Wylie, 
pp. 41-60.) 

f. Participation of laymen. 

g. Organization of council into '* nations." Reason. 

h. Resignation of Roman pope. Deposition of the two 

others. Election of Martin V. 
i. Acquiescence of Christendom. Aragon delays until 1429. 
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J. The revolutionary decrees Sacrosancta and Frequem. 
(Thatcher and McNeal, pp. 328, 331.) 

1. Reaction of higher clergy against centralization of 
Avignon epoch. 

2. Never unequivocally confirmed bv papacy. 

k. Failure of council to enact vital reforms. Papal con- 
cordats with different States. Ineffectiveness. 
1. Heresy. Burning of Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

VI. THE COUNCIL OP BASEL (1431-). 

a. The Hussite movement in Bohemia. 

1. Spread of Wycliffite doctrines. Activity of John 
Huss. 

2. Bohemian (Czech) hatred of Germans. 

3. Successful revolt of Hussites, 1420-1431. Hussite 
art of war. Fruitless crusades of papacy and empire. 

4. Complaint of Germans that revolt was due to world- 
liness of Church. 

6. Pope decides to obey decree Freqaem and calls Coun- 
cil of Basel. 

6. Council makes peace with Hussites and grudgingly 
grants "communion in both kinds." Subsequent 
withdrawal of this concession by papacy. 

7. Czech preponderance in Bohemia. 

b. Reform measures of Council of Basel (1431-1437). 

1. Membership of council. Influence of lower clergy. 

2. Failure of pope's decree dissolving the council. 

3. Reenunciation of doctrine of conciliar supremacy. 

4. Decrees lessening the pope's power. 

(a) Abolition of pope's right to appoint higher 
clergy. 

(b) Lessening of pope's taxing power. Abolition 
of annates, etc. 

(c) Statement of archbishop of Tours. (*'We 
must either wrest the Apostolic See from the 
hands of the Italians or else despoil it to such 
a degree that it will not matter where it 
abides.") 

(d) Ultimate failure of these measures. 

5. Pope Eugenius transfers council to Ferrara, 1437 
(thence to Florence). Conservatives obey. 

c. The Rump Council of Basel (1437-1449). 

1. Deposition of Pope Eugenius and election of anti- 
pope, Felix V. 
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2. Europe does not concur; abhors idea of another 
schism. 

3. Steady decline in influence. 

4. Extinction of, 1449. Good terms given Felix V by 
Pope Nicholas V. 

d. The Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-39). 

1. Union with the Greek Church. Triumph for pope 
rather than council. 

2. Learned Greeks renew western interest in Plato. 

Vn. SURVEY OP WORK OP THE COUNCILS. 

a. Terminate great schism. 

b. Discredit idea of Church government by councils. 

1. Radicalism at Basel. Lay rulers prefer Church gov- 
ernment by papacy. 

2. Failure to devise governmental machinery. 

3. But emphasize idea of responsibility of rulers to sub- 
jects. {Trans. Royal Hist, Society , n. s., Vol. XIII, 
pp. 103-116.) 

4. Pius II' s bull ExecrabUis condemning doctrine of 
conciliar supremacy. (Thatcher and McNeal, p. 
332.) 

c. Fail to check heresy. 

d. Fail to secure vital reforms in the church. Persistence 

of *'worldliness." 

Vin. THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION OP BOURGES, 1438. 

a. Previous measures of different States for extending State 
control over Church. 

b. GaUicanism, ecclesiastical, judicial, and royal. 

c. Decision of French monarchy to adopt principal ** re- 
form '' decrees of Council of Basel. 

d. Charles VII, by royal authority, modifies these reform 
decrees and 

e. Issues, on royal authority. Pragmatic Sanction of 
Bourges. 

f. Important provisions of Pragmatic Sanction. (Ogg, 
pp. 395-397.) 

1. Abolition of annates. 

2. Virtual prohibition of appeals to pope. 

3. Prohibition of papal appointments to French bene- 
fices. 

g. Enforcement of Pragmatic Sanction in lay courts de- 
spite protest of popes. 
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h. Substitution of Concordat of Bologna, 1516. Under this 
concordat French king nominates all higher ecclesiastics 
in France. 

i. Measures taken by other States to reform and control 
the Church. Measures of Queen Isabella of Castile. 

CONCLUSION. CONDITION OP CHURCH, 1450-1600. 

5. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 1300-1500. 

«ouBCEs: Robinson: Readings, Vol. I, pp. 466-485. Ogg, pp. 
419-443. Henderson: Documents, pp. 151-168. Transla- 
tions, etc.. Vol. II, No. 1; Vol. II, No. 5. Cheyney: 
Readings, pp. 225-305. Colby, Nos. 39, 45, 47, 48, 50. 
Froissart. Commines. Frazer. Durham. Thompson. 
Adams and Stephens. Ashley: Edward III. Murray. 
Paston Letters. 

SECONDARY WORKS: General — Robinson, ch. 20. History of AU 
Nations, Vol. IX, pp. 353-364; Vol. X, pp. 52-80, 203-227, 
293-335. 

England — Adams: Civilization, pp. 347-356. Green: Short 
History, chs. 5, 6. Bateson, pp. 281-418. Green: Tovm 
Life, chs. 2-5. Jusserand. Oman: Hundred Years' War; 
History of England ; Art of War, pp. 557-653. Cheyney: 
Short History. Andrews: History of England, Longman. 
Gairdner. Warburton. Trevelyan. 
France — ^Adams: Civilization, pp. 325-338; French Nation, 
chs. 8-10. Duruy: FYance, pp. 183-298. Kitchin, Vol. I, 
bk. IV; Vol. II, bk. I. Grant, Vol. I, pp. 1-34. HassaU, 
pp. 78-130. Putnam: Charles the Bold. Freeman: Essays, 
First Series, Charles the Bold. Willert. Lowell: Joan of 
Arc. Lea: Inquisition, Vol. Ill, pp. 338-378. 

INTRODUCTION. THE MONARCHICAL STATE. 

I. FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1300: PHILIP IV AND EDWARD I. 

a. Wars against great vassals. Philip's claims in Flanders, 
Guienne, and Gascony. 

b. Wars of expansion. 

1. Philip: Germany. 

2. Edward: Scotland and Wales. 

c. Struggles with pope and clergy. 

d. Tendency to lean upon the Third Estate. 

1. Model Parliament, 1295. 

2. Estates-General, 1302. 
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3. Reasons: convenieDce in taxation (growth of indus- 
trial and commercial wealth); appearances' sake. 

4. Greater insistence of English Parliament upon the 
* * power of the purse. ' ' Confirmation of the Charters, 
1297. 

n. MISTAKES OF PHILIP IV, EDWARD I, AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 

a. Establishment of royal nobility. (Qf. Henry III of 
Germany.) 

1. Sons of Edward III and their marriages. The duke 
of Lancaster. 

2. Philip, duke of Burgundy, 1363. 

b. Oppression of cities by kings, especially in France. 
Cities occasionally support revolts of nooles, but ulti- 
mately prefer one tyrant, the king, rather than many 
noble tyrants. 

c. Premature attempts to annex outlying territories. 

1. English kings: Scotland and Wales. 

2. French kings: Flanders, Guienne, Gascony, etc. 

m. THE HUNDRED YEARS' WAR (1337-1453). 

a. Causes. 

1. Desire of French kings to expel the English. 

2. Commercial antagonisms. Flanders and wool. 

3. Edward Ill's claim to the French crown. 

(a) Strength of Edward's claim. 

(b) ** Salic Law," device of French lawyers. 

b. English victories. Sluys, Cr^cy, Poitiers. Capture of 
Calais. 

c. Treaty of Br^tigny, 1360. 

d. Renewal of war, 1369. 

1. French tactics. 

2. Almost complete expulsion of English before 1400. 
English possessions in France, 1400. 

e. Sufferings of the lower classes, especially in France. 
Revolts. Jacqv£rie, 1358; Peasants' Revolt, 1381. 
(See 12, IL) 

f. The fifteenth-century portion of the war. 

1. Intermittent insanity of King Charles VI of France. 

2. Rivalry of dukes of Burgundy and Orleans. Civil 
war between Burgundians and Armagnacs. 

3. Ambitions of Henry V of England, second king of 
Lancastrian dynasty. 

4. Victories of Henry V. Agincourt. 
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5. Alliance of Henry V with Burgundians. 

6. Treaty of Troyes, 1420. Henry V, regent of Prance 
and heir to Charles VI. Death of Henry V, 1422. 

g. Causes of English defeat and expulsion. 

1. Disparity of numbers. 

2. Work of Joan of Arc, inspirer of French. (Lea: 
Inqumtiorij Vol. Ill, pp. 338-878.) 

3. Failure of English to give good government to their 
French subjects. 

4. Improvement of French troops. 

5. Reconciliation of Burgundians with Charles VII» 
(Peace of Arras, 1435. ) 

6. Expulsion of English, 1453. Calais. 

IV. MONARCHICAL REORGANIZATION. 

a. England. 

1. Wars of Roses. Similarity to earlier struggle of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs in France. Intermit- 
tent insanity of Henry VI. 

2. The **New Monarchy" of Edward IV (1461-1483). 
Support of middle class and clergy. 

3. Decline of Parliament in importance. 

4. Richard III interrupts the work (1483-1485). 

5. Renewal of *'New Monarchy'' by Tudoirs (I486-). 

6. Preservation of rights of Parliament. 

b. France. 

1. Prestige of monarchy, leader in expulsion of English. 

2. Support of monarchy by middle class ftnd clergy. 

3. The taiUe. 

4. Reign of Louis XI (1461-1483). 

(a) Struggle with great nobles: League of Public 
Weal. 

(b) Struggle with Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy (1467-1477). 

(c) Incorporation of great fiefs. 

(d) Administrative developments. 

5. Position of monarchy under Charles VIII. Inva- 
sion of Italy, 1494. 

CONCLUSION. ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHICAL ABSOLUTISM AL- 
MOST ALWAYS A STEP PRELIMINARY TO CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
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6. SPAIN, 1300-1500. 

sources: Robinson: Readings^ Vol. II, pp. 24-27. 

SECONDARY WORKS: Hume: Spain, pp. 1-30; Spanish People, pp. 
183-318; Queens, bks. I, II. Burke, pp. 224 ff. Lodge, 
ch. 20. Cambridge Modem History, Vol. I, ch. 11. Chey- 
ney: European Background, pp. 79-113. History of AU 
Nations, Vol. X, pp. 336-357. Lane-Poole: Moors in 
Spain, pp. 216-280. Lea: Moriscos, pp. 1-56; Inquisition 
of Spain, Vol. I. Watts. Prescott. Stephens: Portugal. 

INTRODUCTION. POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PENINSULA, 1300. 

Aragon, Castile and Leon, Navarre, Portugal, Granada. 
Geographical and ethnographic particularism. 

I. PROMINENCE OF THE BURGHER CLASS. 

a. Role of the towns in the ** Christian Recovery" of 
Spain. The ' ' Brotherhoods. ' ' 

b. Participation in parliaments. 

1. Cortes in Aragon, 1133. Subjection of the monarchy 
to the Cortes, in which all classes were represented. 

2. Cortes in Castile, 1169. Domination of Cortes by 
burghers. 

c. The judicial system of Aragon. 

n. POLITICAL DISORDER OF ARAGON AND CASTILE IN CENTURY 
PRECEDING REIGNS OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

a. Leagues of nobles. 

b. City *' Brotherhoods.'' 

c. Political activity of great ecclesiastics. 

d. Decline in authority of the kings. 

III. FOUNDATIONS OF SPANISH UNITY. REIGNS OF FERDINAND 
(1479-1516) AND ISABELLA (1474-1504). 

a. Character of Ferdinand. Character of Isabella. 

b. Interest of Ferdinand (Aragon) in Mediterranean ex- 
pansion. Early connections of Aragonese rulers with 
Italy. (Sicilian Vespers, 1282.) 

c. Interest of Isabella (Castile) in internal affairs, conquest 
of Granada, and colonial expansion. 

d. Governmental methods of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1, Reliance upon city brotherhoods. Undermining of 
city autonomy through royal oflBcials. 

2. Employment of religious intolerance for the purpose 
of unifying Spain. Isabella' s bigotry. The Spanish 
Inquisition. Expulsion of the Jews, 1492 (wealth). 
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3. Monarchy annexes grandmasterships (and revenues) 
of great crusading orders. 

4. Reform of Spanish Church by crown, with consent 
of pope. Rulers nominate higher ecclesiastics. 

e. Conquest of Granada (1482-1492). Use of arms and 
diplomacy. Liberal terms given Moors. Violation of 
these terms. Moslem faith proscribed, 1501. 

IV. DISCOVERY OP AMERICA BY COLUMBUS. SPANISH COLONIZING 

METHODS. USES MADE OF AMERICAN SILVER AND GOLD. 

V. MARRIAGES OF CHILDREN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

a. Catharine and Henry VIII of England. 

b. Joanna and Philip, son of Maximilian. Spain involved 
in central European politics. The ambitions of the 
Hapsburgs. 

c. Great position of Spain in sixteenth century. 

VL PORTUGAL AND NAVARRE. 

CONCLUSION. Spanish fanaticism. Not a product of war with 
the Moors {rf. toleration in Palestine). Rather a product 
of self-interest of Spanish rulers, race and economic rival- 
ries, and influence of rest of Catholic Europe. 

7. GERMANY, 1273-1500. 

sources: Henderson: Documents, pp. 220-261. Translations, 
etc.. Vol. Ill, No. 2. Thatcher and McNeal, pp. 267-308, 
427-431. Ogg, pp. 411-416. Robinson: Readings, Vol. 
II, pp. 31-37. 

secondary works: Henderson: SJwrt History y Vol. I, chs. 6-8. 
Cambridge Modem History, Vol. I, ch. 9. Lodge, chs. 6, 7, 
17. Bryce: Holy Roman Empire, chs. 14, 15, 17. History 
of All Nations, Vol. IX, pp. 307-332; Vol. X, pp. 37-51 
and passim. Milman, Vol. VI, pp. 510-524. Janssen, 
Vol. I, pp. 809-354. Taylor: Germany, chs. 20-24. 
Lewis, pp. 245-307. Tuttle, Vol. I, pp. 64-83. Foreign 
Quarterly Review, Vol. VII, pp. 130^-145. Hug and 
Stead, pp. 118-229. Dandliker, Vol. I, pp. 37-125. 
Watson. Leger. Maurice. Zimmem. Coxe. 

INTRODUCTION. German Particularism. 

I. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DISORDER OF THE GREAT INTERREGNUM. 
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11. RE-ESTABLTSHMENT OF THE EMPIRE, 1273. 

a. Desire of all Germans except great princefi. 

b. Papacy's fear of France. Message of Gregory X to 
German princes. 

c. Choice of Rudolf of Hapsburg, 1273. His promises to 
the pope. 

in. THE NEW EMPIRE. 

a. More thoroughly German than Hohenstaufen empire. 

b. Princes control. Emperor rules (if at all) by mediating 
between them. His successes usually diplomatic. 

c. Elective crown. 

d. Imperial prerogatives make crown valuable to possessor. 
Success of emperors in increasing their princely posses- 
sions. Gains of Hapsburg and Luxemburg emperors. 

e. Henry VII' s futile effort to renew real control over 
Italy. Dante's De Monarchia, 

TV. THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. (Fishcr: Mcdiavol Empire, Vol. 
I, pp. 221-227.) 

a. Reduction of numbers in electoral bodies, characteristic 
of middle ages. Choice of German kings by heads of 
Stem Duchies. 

b. Assumption of exclusive electoral powers by seven 
princes (4 lay and 3 ecclesiastical). 

c. Importance of the border States of the East: Branden- 
burg, Saxony, and Bohemia. 

d. Confirmation of rights of electors by pope and emperor. 

V. THE GOLDEN BULL OP 1356. 

a. The declaration of the electors at Rense, 1338. Law 
Licet Juris. 

b. Choice of Charles IV as king, 1346. Favor of papacy. 

c. Charles IV' s partiality for Bohemia. Golden Bull of 
Bohemia, 1355. 

d. The Golden Bull of 1356. (Henderson: Documents, pp. 
220-261.) 

1. Concedes many sovereign rights to electors. 

2. Seeks to avoid disputed elections to kingship. 

3. Ignores the rights of the pope. (Qf. Licet Juris.) 

4. Helps to perpetuate federalism. 

VI. DECLINE OF POLITICAL POWER OP GERMANY UNDER THE NEW 

EMPIRE. 

a. The central institutions: 
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The king (or the emperor). 

The diet. 

The supreme court. 

The army, 
'b. Inadequacy of central institutions to preserve public 

order or defend German territory. 
-c. Private Leagues to preserve order. 

1. Swabian League of 1350. League of 1381. War 
between cities and princes. Defeat of the cities, 
1388. Subsequent decline of the '* republican " ele- 
ment in Germany. 

2. Beginnings of Switzerland. Old League of High 
Germany, 1291. Victory of Swiss over Hapsburgs 
at Sempach, 1386. Virtual independence, 1499. 
International recognition of independence, 1648. 

3. Hanseatic League. Origins. The great alliance of 
1367 against Waldemar. Greatnei^s of league in 
second half of fourteenth century. Subsequent 
gradual decline. 

'd. Losses of German territory. 

1. Conquest of Prussia (colonized by German crusading 
orders) by the king of Poland. Peace of Thorn, 
1466. 

2. Denmark's virtual annexation of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. 

3. Separation of Netherlands from Germany. Rise of 
Burgundian power. 

4. Annexations of German territory in south-west, by 
France. 

e. Turkish advance up the Danube. Siege of Belgrade, 
1456. 

TH. EFFORTS TO REFORM CONSTITUTION OF EMPIRE, END OF FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Camhridge Modem History ^ Vol. I, 
ch. 9.) 

a. Leadership in movement by lesser princes. Berthold 
von Henneberg. 

b. Recognition of need to transfer control of central govern- 
ment to actual rulers of Germany, i. e., the princes. 

c. Vain efforts to effect this reform under Frederick III 
(1440-1493). 

■d. Reforms under Maximilian I (1493-1519). 

1. Proclamation of perpetual Landfriede, 

2. Establishment of ** federal" Supreme CJourt 
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3. Establishment of '^ federal " taxation: the '* CommoQ 
Penny." 

4. Establishment of ** federal" executive: the Council 
of Regency. 

5. Failure of these reforms. Responsibility of Max-* 
imilian and the greater princes. 

conclusion: Germany's failure to secure colonies in sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. her present outlook 
as a world power. 

8. ITALY, 1300-1500. 

sources: Robinson: ReadivgSy Vol. I, pp. 516-519; Vol. IT, 
pp. 1-15. Compagni. Com mines. Machiavelli: History 
of Florence; The lYince. Matarazzo. 

SECONDARY WORKS: RobinsoD, pp. 321-329. Burckhardt, Part 
I. Villari: Machiavelli^ Vol. I, pp. 23-67; Savonarola, bk. 
IT. Gregorovius, Vol. VI f, pp. 355 ff. History of All 
Nations, Vol. X, pp. 102-121, 358-384. Lodge, chs. 8, 12, 
J 3, 14. Sismondi, ed. 1832, pp. 104-295; ed. 1835, pp. 
98-23^. Browning. Kitchin, Vol. IT, bk. II. Brown: 
Venetian Republic, pp. 65-140; Venice. Thaver. Cam- 
bridge Modern History, Vol. I, pp. 104-189, 219-241. 
Ady. Bryce: Holy Roman Empire, ch. 16. Grant, Vol. 
I, ch. 2. Ewart. Armstrong. Gardner: Florence. 

INTRODUCTION. THE AGE OF THE COMMUNES (1100-1300). 

a. Rivalries of pope, emperor, cities, nobles. 

b. Success of the cities of the north and center. 

c. Economic basis of their independence and power. 

d. Failure of feuds, within and without, to check pros- 
perity. 

e. Loss of self-government. 

1. Narrow franchise. 

2. Prosperity: employment of mercenaries. 

3. Changes in art of war; importance of cavalry. 

f. Failure to unify Italy. 

I. THE AGE OF THE TYRANNIES (1300-1527). 

a. Frederick IT, the prototype of the tyrants. 

b. The mercenary captains or condottieri. (Sir John 
Hawkwood in Dictionary of National Biography.) 

c. Characteristics of tyrants. 
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1. Self-reliance. 

2. Willingness to recognize talent 

3. Tendency toward moral degeneracy. 

d. Growth of States of tyrants. Reduction in number of 
tyrants. 

II. THE LEADING STATES OF ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

a. Naples. 

Foreign dynasty. Feudal land system. Backwardness 
in civilization. 

b. The Papal States. 

Efforts of papacy to become a strong territorial power. 

(Martin V to Julius II.) 

Adoption of customary methods of tyrants. 

Patronage of merit. 

Moral degeneracy of Borgias. (Gregorovius, Vol. VII, 

pp. 320 ff . ) 

c. Milan. 

The Visconti tyranny. 

Foundation of the Sforza dynasty (1450). 

Political troubles of Ludovico Sforza, '* the Moor." 

d. Venice. 

An arrested tyranny. 

Peerless location. 

Devotion to commerce. 

Preeminence in diplomacy. Venetian Relations. 

Maintenance of independence until 1798. 

e. Florence. 

Resourcefulness and versatility of people. 

Leadership in civilization. 

The veiled tyranny of the Medici, 1434-. 

Political ideas of Ijorenzo the Magnificent. Friendship 

with France. Balance of power. 

in. BEGINNING OP END OF INDEPENDENCE OF ITALY. 

a. The tyrants a hridge between Age of Communes and 
Age of Foreign Domination. 

b. The attractiveness of Italy. 

c. The weakness of Italy. 

1. Restraints of morality slight 

2. Regard for law slight 

3. Lack of Italian patriotism. 

4. Political instability. 

5. Death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 1492. 
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d. Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of France, 1494. 

1. Charles's claims to Naples. 

2. Attitude of Ludovico Sforza, tyrant of Milan. 

3. Attitude of Pope Alexander VI. 

4. Attitude of Florence. Revolt from Medici. The 
government of Savonarola. 

6. Victorious advance of Charles. Retreat. 

6. Importance of the invasion, for Italy and for Europe. 

IV. THE COMING OP FERDINAND OF ARAGON. 

CONCLUSION. WAS THE PAPACY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE HELPLESS- 
NESS OF ITALY IN THE PRESENCE OF THE INVADERS ? 

9. ITALIAN LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 

sources: Robinson: Readings, Vol. I, pp. 520-531. Ogg, pp. 
447-473. Robinson and Rolfe. Whitcomb. Dinsmore. 
Dante. Petrarch. Boccaccio. Castiglione. Vasari. 
Cellini. 

SECONDARY WORKS: Monnier. Villari: MachiaveUiy Vol. I, pp. 
1-22; Vol, II, pp. 65 S. Munro and Sellery, pp. 277-309, 
474-490, 624-546. Loomis. Garnett. Oliphant. Sis- 
mondi: lAterature, Vol. I. Comparetti. Gregorovius, Vol. 
VI, pp. 671 ff. ; Vol. VIII, pp. 293 if. Pastor, Vol. I, pp. 
1-56. Burckhardt: Civilization. Nolhac. Everett. Kuhns. 
Fedem. Ragg. Dinsmore. Lowell: Among My Books, 
Second Series, Essay on Dante. Gardner: Dante. Adams: 
Civilization, ch. 15. Acton, pp. 71-89. Lodge, pp. 515- 
525. Cambridge Modem History, Vol. I, ch. 16. Sandys: 
Classical Scholarship, ch. 32; Harvard Lectures. Symondsr 
Italian Literature; Boccaccio; Age of Despots, pp. 1-33. Van 
Dyke: Renascence, pp. 20-34, 62-68, 122-163. Bryce: 
Holy Roman Empire, ch. 15. Creighton: Essays and Re- 
views. 

INTRODUCTION. THE EUROPEAN INFLUENCE OP FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. 

I. DANTE (1265-1321). 

a. Critical period in which he lived. 

b. Birth. Education. A layman. Exile. 

c. Principal writings: 

1. Latin: De Vulgari Eloquentia, De Monarchia. 

2. Italian: New lAfe, Banquet, (Divine) Comedy. 
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d. Theology. 

e. Reverence for antiquity. 

f. Independence. Consciousness of own worth. 

g. Realism. 

h. Theory of poetry. 

i. Services to vernacular literature. 

II. PETRARCH (1304-1374). 

a. Birth. Education. A priest? Life at Avignon; Id 
Italy. 

b. Principal writings: 

1. Italian: Sonnets. 

2. Latin: Epistles, Africa. 

c. Hatred of medieval interests. Ignorance of them. 

d. Religion. 

e. Passion for antiquity. Ignorance of Greek. Library. 
Colloctions. 

f. Vanity. Loquacity. Jealousy of Dante. Relations 
with Colonna and Rienzi. Prebends and denunciation 
of worldliness at Avignon. 

g. Theory of poetry, 
h. Chief title to fame. 

i. Comparison with Erasmus. 

III. BOCCACCIO (181 3-1 375 ) . 

a. Humble birth. Education. Life in Naples. A lay- 
man. 

b. Writings: 

1. Latin: Learned works. Laboriousness. Lack of 
critical power. 

2. Italian: Early verse and prose. Decameron. 

c. Regard for Dante. Friendship with Petrarch. 

d. Slight knowledge of Greek. Services to Greek. 

e. Importance. 

IV. THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 

a. Medieval love for and knowledge of the classics. Johiy 
of Salisbury. Vincent of Beauvais. 

b. Stages in Italian Revival. 

1. Collection. Petrarch as collector. 

2. Editing. Lack of critical skill. Preparation of 
* ' reference works. ' ' Boccaccio. 

3. Dissemination. (a) Lectures. (b) Academies, 
(c) The printed word. Discovery of Printing. 
Linen paper. Aldo Manuzio. 
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c. Revival of Greek. (Loomis, in American Hist, Reo.y 
Vol. XIII, No. 2.) 

1. Initial zeal for Greek. Bruni's testimony. 

2. Manuel Chrysoloras. 

3. Giorgios Gemistos Plethon. The Platonic Academy. 
Ficino. (Villari: Savonarola, bk. I, ch. 4.) 

4. Superficiality and short life of Greek in Italy. 

V. LORENZO VALLA (1406-1457). 

a. Birth and training. 

b. Opposition to Cicero, to scholasticism. Services to 
gmmmar. 

c. Hostility to monasticism. 

d. Treatise on the Donation of Constantine. (Trans, of 
Donation of Conatantine in Henderson: DocwmenU, pp. 
319-329.) 

VI. WEAKNESSES OF THE HUMANISTS. 

a. Separation from the life of the people. 

b. Scorn of the vernacular. 

c. Excessive devotion to ancient ideals. Literary barren- 
ness. 

Renewal of contact with the people toward close of 
fifteenth century. 

VIL SERVICES OF THE HUMANISTS. 

a. Collect and (after a fashion) edit classics. Hence: 

b. Provide additional material for vernacular literatures. 

c. Help to free literature from allegory and mysticism. 

d. Help to provide literary forms. 
Extravagant claims frequently made for them. 

Vni. THE REVIVAL OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Characteristics of writings of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Guicciardini. 

CONCLUSION. INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN CIVILIZATION, NORTH OF THE 
ALPS. 

10. ITALIAN PAINTING. 

sources: Masters in Art. Cosmos Pictures. University Prints. 
Perry Pictures. Vasari. Cellini. Robinson : BeadingSy 
Vol. I, pp. 531-541. 
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SECONDARY WORKS: Stuigis: AppreciaMon, Berenson. Caffin. 
Burckhardt: Cicerone, Reinach. Goodyear. WolflGiin. 
Muther. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Woltmann and Woer- 
mann. Klaczko. Grimm. Miintz: Raphael, Van Dyke: 
History of Painting. 

INTRODUCTION. ITALIAN GENIUS PRE-EMINENTLY PICTORIAL. 

I. EARLY PAINTING. 

a. Decline, before the migrations. 

b. Church patronage. Prescription of t3rpe8. (Taylor: 
Classical Heritage^ p. 344.) '*Pictographs, not paint- 
ings.'* ** Artisans, not artists.'* Subordination to 
architecture. 

c. Byzantine influence in the West, seventh to thirteenth 
centuries. 

d. Byzantine characteristics. (Van Dyke : History of 
Painting^ pp. 44-46, 50.) 

e. Mosaics. 

II. RISE OF ITALIAN PAINTING, THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

a. Causes (in addition to Italian genius). 

1. Study of nature. (** Every advance was gained from 
nature. ' ' — Burckhardt. ) 

2. Search for the significant. *' Tactile values'' and 
** movement.'' (Berenson: Florentine Painters^ pp. 
3-20.) 

3. Development of technique. (WolflGiin, p. 263.) 

b. Giotto (1276-1336) and Masaccio (1401-1428). 

in. FIFTEENTH CENTURY PAINTING. (''Early Renaissancc;" 
QuLoUbrocerdo, ) 

a. Realism. 

b. Subjects and treatment. 

1. Humble types. Humble household stuff. Undigni- 
fied gestures. Violent display of emotion. 

2. Inferior composition. Massed figures. Irrelevant 
backgrounds. 

3. Celestial beings on thrones. 

4. Slight use of the nude. 

c. Humble social position of the artists. 

d. Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) and BotticelU (1446- 
1510). 
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IV. LATER FIFTEENTH AND EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY PAINTING. 

("High Renaissance;'* Oinquecento*) 

a. Realism and Idealism. 

b. Subjects and treatment. 

1. Aristocratic types and surroundings. Dignified ges- 
tures. Calmness. 

2. Fewer figures. Individual treatment. "Sympa- 
thetic*' backgrounds; interest directed to the artistic 
center. Composition. 

3. Celestial beings in the air, spiritually sustained. 

4. Preponderance of the nude. (Berenson: Florentine 
Painters, pp. 84-88.) 

c. Improved social position of the artists. • 

d. Slight influence of antiquity. (Berenson: Central 
Italian Painters^ pp. 64-66; North Italian Painters, pp. 

23—52. ) 

e. Michelangelo (1476-1564), Raphael (1483-1520), and 
Titian (1477-1576). 

V. THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURY IDEALS OF BEAUTY 

COMPARED. (Wolfflin, pp. 225-246; Muther, Vol. I, 
ch. 5.) 

CONCLUSION. VERSATILITY OF ITALIAN ARTISTS. Leonardo da 
Vinci (*' Nothing that he touched but turned into a 
thing of eternal beauty " ). 

11. ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE, 1300-1500. 

sources: See 10. 

SECONDARY WORKS: Scc 10. Sturgis: How to Judge Architecture, 
pp. 131-142; European Architecture, pp. 245-259, 307-326, 
365-388, 547 flf. Goodyear: Roman and Medieval Art, pp. 
258-269; Renaissance and Modern Art, pp. 42-106. Moore: 
Gothic Architecture, ch. 4, section 2; Renaissance Architecture. 
Norton, Part IV. Choisy, Vol. II, pp. 600-687. HamUn. 

INTRODUCTION. DIVORCE OF CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATION THE 
RULE IN ITALY, FROM ANCIENT TIMES. 

I. ITALIAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

a. German origins. 

b. Construction. 

1. Un-gothic features, 
(a) Proportions. 
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(b) Slight use of flying buttresses. Use of rods. 

(c) Heavy walls. Small windows. Screen ends 
(fagades). 

(d) Bell-tower (campanile). 

2. Gothic features. Pointed arches and ribbed vaults. 

c. Decoration. 

1. Independent of construction. (Qjf. Gothic decora- 
tion. ) 

2. Exterior sheathing of marble, etc. 

3. Frescoes. 

4. Sculpture. 

5. Treatment of fagades. 

d. Church of St. Francis at Assisi. Cathedrals of Siena, 
Florence, and Milan. 

e. Secular buildings: town halls. Municipal palace at 
Siena. Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. Ducal palace at 
Venice. 

n. RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE (1420-). 

a. Essence of Renaissance architecture : application of 
forms and details of architecture of imperial Rome to 
the decoration (surface) of buildings. (Goodyear: 
Renaissance and Modem Art^ pp. 42-63,61-63.) 

b. Abandonment of Gothic decorative features. (Brunelles- 
chi's visit to Rome, 1403.) 

c. Renaissance construction. 

1. No essential variation from Italian Gothic: use of 
brick and rubble. 

2. Use of round arches and barrel vaults. 

3. Substitution of Roman "orders" for ** Gothic*' 
piers. 

d. Periods. 

1. Early Renaissance (1420-1490). Characterized by 
free use of Roman details, sculpture in low relief, 
delicacy and vigor of ornament, and individual in- 
itiative of architects. 

2. High Renaissance (1490-1550). Characterized by 
growing formalism in use of Roman details, sculp- 
ture in high relief, gigantic orders, and the increas- 
ing sway of authority. Influence of Vitruvius 
(Moore: Renaissance Architecture^ pp. 96-97, 119). 
Treatises of Vignola and Palladio (Moore: iftid, pp. 
84-101). 

€. Architects. 
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1. Gild organization. Lack of special architectural 
training. 

2. Early Renaissance. 

(a) Influence of training of architects as goldsmiths. 

(b) Humble social position of architects. Paid by 
the day (like artisans). 

(c) Brunelleschi and Leo Battista Alberti. 

3. High Renaissance. 

(a) Influence of training of architects as painters. 

(b) Good social position of architects. Paid by 
pensions, etc. 

(c) Bramante, Michelangelo, and Raphael. 

f. Renaissance domes. (Moore: Renaissance Architecture^ 
chs. 2, 4.) 

1. Dome of the cathedral of Florence. Dome of St. 
Peter's. 

2. Striking appearance. Violation of structural pro- 
priety. 

3. Modern fondness for domes. 

g. St. Peter's. Construction. Exterior and interior deco- 
ration. (Moore: ibid., pp. 66-72.) 

h. Secular buildings: palaces and villas. 

1. Exterior charm. 

2. Courtyards. 

3. Inconvenient interior arrangements. 

CONCLUSION. WHY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE ENJOYS SUCH 
FAVOR AMONG MODERN ARCHITECTS. 

12. AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AND 

EXPLORATION, 1300-1500. 

sources: Azurara. Olson and Bourne. *' Mandeville,'* pp. 213- 
362. Yule. Translations, etc., Vol. II, No. 5 {Peasant 
Rebellion); Vol. Ill, No. 2 (Power and Revenues). 

SECONDARY WORKS: Adams: Civilization, pp. 283-310. Cun- 
ningham: Western OivilizationyYo]. II, pp. 70-182; English 
Industry and Commerce, Books III, IV. Helmolt, Vol. 
VII, pp. 1-68. Cheyney: European Background, pp. 3-78; 
Industrial and Social History, chs. 3, 4, 5. Levasseur, Vol. 
I, Book IV. Gross. Day, chs. 6-11. Palgrave, articles 
Oilds, Money, etc. Carlile, ch. 4. Schoenhof, pp. 112-133, 
174-184. Lubbock, pp. 57-66. Traill, Vol. IL Abra- 
hams, chs. 11, 12. Page. Jusserand, Part I. Jessopp, 
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Essays 4, 5. Green: Town Life. Brown: Venetian Repyh- 
lie, pp. 44-65, 75-84, 104-106, 137-139; Studies, Vol. I, 
pp. 335-355. Beazley: Modem Geography , Vol. Ill; 
Prince Henry, Bourne, E. G. : Essays, pp. 182-189, 193- 
217; Spain in America, pp. 3-83. Bourne, H. R. P.: 
English Merchants, pp. 33-98. Cambridge Modem History, 
Vol. I, ch. 3. Stephens. Zimmern. Gibbins. Ashley : 
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INTRODUCTION. THE BARTER SYSTEM OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

I. INCREASING USE OF MONEY. (Cunningham: Western OmLiaa- 
tim, Vol. II, pp. 74-89, 162-182.) 

a. The facilities it affords. 

b. Coinage of gold. In Italy, florin and ducat; North of 
the Alps. (Carlile. ) 

c. Money-lending. Jew, Lombard, Fairs, Banks. 

d. Changing ideas on legitimacy of interest. Influence of 
revival of Roman Law. 

e. Bills of exchange. 

f. Rulers favor ** money economy." 

g. Impediments to usefulness of money in later middle 
ages. 

1. Coinage by vassals as well as monarchs. 

2. Debasement of coins. 

3. Prohibitions against export. 

4. Doubling of purchasing power, 1^5-1500. 

II. RURAL GLASSES. 

a. Money aids process of commutation of labor services. 

b. Prosperity of rural classes, 1200-1349. 

1. ** Free Soil.'' 

2. Rights in common pastures and woods. 

c. **Free Soil'' largely gone, by 1349. 

d. The Black Death, 1348-51. (Gasquet: Black Death.) 

1. Causes: Bacillus and lack of sanitation. Ideas of 
contemporaries. 

2. Mortality. 

3. Effects. Agriculturists. Workers in towns. Church. 

4. Rise in price of food. 

5. Efforts of various governments to protect propertied 
classes from economic loss. Legislation in England, 
France, Castile, in 1351. 

e. Unsatisfactory condition of peasants of Western and 
Central Europe, 1350-1500. 
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1. No voice in government. 

2. Prevalence of warfare. 

3. EfforiB of lords to imitate luxury of rich burghers. 

4. (Probable) decline in fertility of soil, 
f. Peasant revolts. 

1. Frequency. 

2. Common motive: to improve economic position. 

3. French Jacquerie, 1358. 

4. English Peasants' Revolt, 1381. 
6. German revolts. 

6. Failure of revolts. 

IIL CITY CLASSES. 

a. Importance of cities, ca. 1300. Incorporation into 
parliamentary systems. 

b. Growth in size. Relative smallness of populations. 

c. Poor sanitation. 

d. The craft gilds. 

1. Importance of regulations in securing good wares, in 
absence of effective competition. 

2. Connection of city governments with gilds. The 
** priprs of the greater arts '' in Florence. 

3. Aristocratic tendencies in the gilds. Oppression of 
the poorer masters by the richer. Journeymen's 
gilds. Strikes and blacklists. 

4. Efforts of lower classes to gain a voice in the city 
governments. General failure. 

5. Extension of royal control over gilds in later fifteenth 
century. (Levasseur, Vol. I, pp. 617-633. ) 

rV. COMMERCE. 

a. Value as a civilizing force. 

b. Importance of the trade in oriental wares. 

c. Leadership of the Italian cities, especially Venice. 

d. Land distribution of Italian wares by non-Italians. 

e. Venetian and Genoese fleets (early fourteenth century). 

f. Importance of Bruges as point of exchange for southern 
and northern traders. 

g. The northern traders, especially the Hanseatic League, 
h. Northern products. 

i. Regulation of commerce by cities, 
j. Theoretical trade exclusiveness of each city. Relative 
freedom of commerce, in practice. 
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k. MonopolistiG tendencies of the Hanseatic League and of 

the Italian cities. 
1. Rise of native commerce in great States (fifteenth 

century). 

1. Great merchants. William Ganynges, in England; 
Jacques Coeur, in France; the Fugger family, in 
Germany. 

2. Growth of native shipping and decline in importance 
of Italian and Hanseatic cities. 

m. Extension of royal control over commerce. 

V. BXPLORATioN. (Bcazlcy's introduction to Azurara, Vol. II. ) 

a. Growth of wealth brings increased demand for luxuries^ 
and especially for oriental luxuries. 

b. Increasing knowledge of the sources of oriental wares. 
Land journeys to Asia from thirteenth century on. 
Marco Polo's book (Yule). 

c. Difficulties of the oriental trade routes. 

d. Conquests of the Mongols. Effects on commerce. 

e. Rise of the. Ottoman Turks. Turkish control of the 
Mediterranean ends of oriental trade routes. Effects on 
commerce. 

f. Thirteenth-century efforts to explore west coast of Africa. 

g. Hindrances to exploration in fourteenth century. 

h. Fifteenth-century readiness for the great explorations. 

1. Map-making. 

2. Compass no longer a scientific toy. 

3. Seaworthy ships. 

4. Well-trained sailors and captains. 

5. Royal patronage of exploration. 

i. Motives leading Portuguese monarchy to favor explora- 
tion of west coast of Africa, 
j. The work of Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460). 

1. Birth and training. 

2. Difficulties with sea-captains: gold, ivory, and slaves* 

3. Progress made by 1460. 

4. Exploration down east coast of Africa. 

5. The triumph of Diaz in rounding Africa, 1486. 

6. Vasco da Gama's voyage to India, 1498. 
k. The work of Christopher Columbus. 

1. Birth and training. Influence of Portuguese. 

2. Patronage of Queen Isabella of Castile. 

3. Discovery of America, 1492. 

CONCLUSION. EFFECT OF THE DISCOVERIES UPON WESTERN EUBOPE* 
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A LIST OF IMPORTANT DATES AND EVENTS. 

A. D. 

1282 ** Sicilian Vespers;*' expulsion of the French from 
Sicily. 

1284 Annexation of Wales to England. 

1291 League of cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden: 
foundation of Switzerland. 

1291 Fall of Acre; last possessions of the Christians in Pales- 
tine lost. 

1295 Model Parliament (England). 

1296 Boniface VIII issued the bull Clencis laicos. 

1298 Boniface VIII, as a private individual, negotiated peace 

between Edward I and Philip IV. 

1300 Papal jubilee. 

1302 First Estates-General (France). 

1302 Victory of Flemish burghers at Courtrai. 

1302 Boniface VIII issued the bull Unam Sanctam, 

1303 Attack on Boniface VIII at Anagni. 

1305 Beginning of ** Babylonian captivity" of the papacy. 
1309 Beginning of papal residence at Avignon. 
1312 Suppression of the Templars by Clement V. 

1314 Battle of Bannockburn. 

1315 Victory of Swiss at Morgarten. 

1328 Revolutionary coronation of Ludwig of Bavaria as em- 
peror. 
1328 Battle of Cassel. 

1337 Edward III claimed the French crown and began the 
Hundred Years' War. 

1338 Declaration of the German electors at Reuse. 
1340 Naval battle of Sluys. 

1348 Election of Charles IV as " King of the Romans." 

1346 Battle of Cr6cy. 

1347 Rienzi, ** Tribune of the People." 

1347 Capture of Calais by Edward III. 

1348 Outbreak of Black Death in Europe. 

1348 Clement VI purchased Avignon from Queen Joanna of 

Naples. 
1351 Statute of Provisors (England). 
1353 Statute of PrsBmunire (England). 
1356 Battle of Poitiers. 
1366 Golden Bull of Emperor Charles IV. 
1358 Revolt of the Jacqu^erie (France). 
1360 Treaty of Br^tigny. 
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A. D. 

1367 Hanseatic alliance under leadership of Liibeck and 

Cologne. 
1369 Renewal of Hundred Years' War. 

1375 Truce between England and France. 

1376 End of the ** Babylonian captivity." 
1378 Beginning of the Great Schism. 

1381 Peasants' Revolt (England). 

1382 Battle of Rossebec. 

1386 Victory of Swiss at Sempach. 

1392 Charles VI of France insane. Dukes of Burgundy and 

Orleans contend for control of the government. 
1397 Union of Calmar (Scandinavian kingdoms). 

1409 Meeting of Council of Pisa. 

1410 Outbreak of civil war in France, between Burgundians 
and Armagnacs. 

1414 Meeting of Council of Constance. 

1415 Battle of Agincourt. 

Z417 Ending of the Great Schism with election of Martin V. 

1420 Martin V declared a crusade against the Hussites. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes. 

1429 Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc. 

1431 Execution of Joan of Arc as a relapsed heretic at Rouen. 

1431 Meeting of Council of Basel. 

1433 The Compaclata between the Hussites and the Council 
of Basel. 

1434 Establishment of the rule of the Medici in Florence. 

1435 Treaty of Arras between Philip, duke of Burgundy, and 
Charles VII of France. 

1435 Conquest of Naples by Alfonso V of Aragon. 

1436 Expulsion of the English from Paris. 
1438 Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. 

1438 Council of Ferrara-Florence. 

1439 (Attempted) deposition of Pope Eugenius IV by 
'* Rump " Council of Basel. 

1449 ^^Rump" Council of Basel made peace with the pope 
and dissolved itself. 

1450 (?) Gutenberg's discovery of the art of printing. 

1451 French conquest of Guienne from the English. 
1453 Capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II. 

1453 End of the Hundred Years' War. (No treaty of peace. ) 
1455 Beginning of Wars of the Roses (England). 
Z460 Pope Pius II issued the bull ExecrabUia. 
1461 Edward IV, Yorkist king of England. 
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A. D. 

1465 War of the ** Public Weal " in France. 

1466 Peace of Thorn. Destruction of independence of Teu- 
tonic Order in Prussia. 

1467 Accession of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 
1473 Interview at Trier between Charles the Bold and Em- 
peror Frederick III. 

1477 Defeat and death of Charles the Bold at Nancy. 

Z477 Marriage of Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian. 

1486 End of Wars of the Roses. Henry VII, Tudor king of 

England. 
i486 Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
1492 Ferdinand and Isabella conquered Granada. 

1492 Columbus discovered America. 

1493 Pope Alexander VI '* divided" the New World be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. 

1494 Invasion of Naples by Charles VIII of Prance. 

1498 Vasco da Gama reached India. 

1499 Recognition of independence of Swiss by Maximilian L 
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